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ORIGINAL. 


THE OFFER. 

“ And I am to understand then, Fanny, 
that my offer is declined, and that for one 
silly whim, the hopes of years are to be 
blasted, for you well know that although I 
have not spoken of marriage until now, 
yet I only waited to accumulate sufficient 
to warrant my taking increased expenses 
upon me. The time has now arrived when 
I can support a wife in a style which will 
come up to my wishes, and must satisfy 
any reasonable woman; but after the en- 
couragement of years, I am cast aside as a 
useless thing, to suit the caprice of a wo- 
man who it seems has not known her own 
mind, though she has had so long a time 
in which she should have made her deci- 
sion.” 

“ Charles,” replied Fanny Farley, (for it 
was her that the young man was speaking 
to,) ‘*I forgive all you say, because you 
are in a passion, and are therefore talking 
from impulse without using your reason ; 
but listen to my words for a few moments, 
and then I think you cannot blame me for 
deciding as | have done. You know me 
too well to harbor the thought for a mo- 
ment that I would have allowed your visits 
after becoming aware, as any woman of 
sense must, when a gentleman is thus par- 
ticular in his attentions, of their purport, 
unless they were agreeable tome. I have 
always been sincere towards you, and my 
dear mother, during her last illness sanc- 
tioned our engagement, but she would not 
have done it, had she known of the one 
bad habit in which I have recently dis- 
covered that youindulge. You will say 
that you only do as other respectable young 
men in the same station as yourself do.— 
All this may be true, but Charles, Iam a 
Daughter of Temperance, I have signed a 
pledge in which not only all brandy, gin, 
and rum is forbidden, but all liquors that 
can intoxicate, and surely wine comes 
under that class. I cannot consistently 
with the vows I have taken upon me, mar- 
ty a man who is addicted to taking as you 
say, even ‘a social glass of wine occasion- 
ally.’ I acknowledge that the sacrifice of 
feeling on my part will be great, but Iam 
sure that it is far better to make it now 
than when it will be forever too late; and 
surely if you will not give it up now before 
We are married, you would not be more 
willing then to accede to my wishes. Upon 
you the decision depends, therefore do not 
blame me. I only ask what seems to me 
to be a small sacrifice, particularly as you 
tell me that you are not fond of wine.” 

“No, Fanny, it never was agreeable to 
me, but I do not fancy the name of ‘ milk- 
sop,’ or being laughed at every time I meet 
my young friends.” : 

Charles Acton paused thoughtfully e’er 
he said more, for he was really attached to 

Farley, and well he might be, for 
there are few young ladies more deserving 





“© of sincere regard than herself. She 
had been educated by one of the best 
= of mothers, and well had she repaid 
gy the devoted care bestowed upon her. 
f She was not handsome, but her fea- 
mm tures were regular, and the expres- 
H sion of her face, particularly when 
= she smiled, was beautiful, for it spoke 
of a spirit which held no communion 
with the things that pass with the 
usage. As Charles listened to her 
H) eloquent words, uttered with a voice 
always sweet and musical, and saw 
zs! the tear which glistened in her eye, 
~ he felt that he could bear much for 
her sake, and that it was of little conse- 
quence what the world said, if she would 
consent to brighten his home with her 
presence. He wondered at his own weak- 
ness in hesitating for a moment, and he felt 
heartily ashamed of what he had said to a 
woman whom he knew was capable of 
making any sacrifice when a matter of 
principle was at stake. 

‘*T am resolved, dear Fanny,” said he, 
‘forgive me for what I have uttered in a 
moment of passion, and take my solemn 
promise never ‘ to touch, taste, or handle 
the unclean thing which sends soul and 
body to destruction.’ ”’ 

Fanny readily forgave him, and soon 
after they were married, and very happily 
they passed down the pilgrimage of life 
together. Charles has become a lecturer 
on temperance, and many a poor drunkard 
has by means of his eloquent words been 
led to see the error of his ways, and has 
learned to walk in the straight and narrow 
path that leads to life. ; 

What cannot a true, kind woman do? 
let her only exert the influence which God 
has given her in a right manner, and she 
may bring about results which shall last 
while time endures. EsTELLeE. 


SMoral Saks. 


ORIGINAL. 


THE FISHERMAN’S DAUGHTER. 
“ Rough winds may howl about thy path, } 
And darkness round thee lie ; 

But ever shall thine eye discern, 
A rainbow in the sky! 

For on thy heart thou bear’st a charm, 
By some good angel given, 

To strengthen thee amid life’s ills— 
Tis confidence in Heaven.” 

It was a wild, stormy night in the 
month of November, the wind blew in 
fitful gusts, andthe rain fell in ceaseless 
torrents. Ina lone cottage on one of the 
banks of the broad Atlantic, sat a mother 
and daughter busily plying their needles, 
and ever and anon casting anxious glances 
into the increasing darkness. The furni- 
ture of their little room bespoke extreme 
poverty, but the entire neatness which pre- 
vailed, served to give a comfortable, even 
pleasing aspect to the apartment. A small 
wood fire blazed in the open fireplace, and 
shed its ruddy glow over the bright hearth- 
stones, and newly scoured floor. A neat 
cradle of wickerwork containing a lovely 
babe of a few months, stood near the fire, 
while with his foot upon the rocker, sat a 
sickly-looking boy of ten summers, watch- 
ing with steadfast gaze, the gentle slum- 
bers ofthe infant. A plain beadstead, a 
few chairs anc a table, completed the furni- 
ture of the room, with the exception of a 
small bookcase, containing a few choice 
books. 

For the space of half an hour, the si- 
lence remained unbroken, save by the con- 

















tinual ticking of the clock, and the low 
purring of the pet kitten, which lay extend- 
ed at full length upon the faded hearth-rug. 
“* Mother,”’ at last exclaimed the daughter, 
rising from her chair, ‘* the storm increases, 
and father has not yet returned; I fear 
some evil has befallen him.”” Mrs. Mervyn 
made no reply, but going to the window 
which looked out upon the ocean, she 
strained her eyes to the utmost in her en- 
deavors to discover the tiny bark of her 
husband approaching the tempest-beaten 
shore. But in vain; her eyes could not 
pierce the thick darkness which enveloped 
earth, sky, and water in one vast sheet of 
gloom. With the most fearful forebodings, 
Mrs. Mervyn returned to her chair, and 
remained with her head resting upon her 
hand, until the cries of her babe roused her 
from the apathy into which she had fallen. 
Having again lulled her child to sleep, the 
fisherman’s wife paced the room in an 
agony of mind not to be described. Her 
husband might at that moment be strug- 
gling for life amid the waves of the Atlan- 
tic, or he might even then have found a 
grave in the bosom of the deep. She 
knew that he was in the habit of carrying 
strong drink with him on his fishing expe- 
ditions, and although he had fought his 
way through many a driving storm, yet 
she knew that when under the influence 
of liquor he was fit for nothing. Shecom- 
municated her fears to her daughter, and 
the noble girl, despite the impenetrable 
gloom and darkness which surrounded the 
cottage, resolved to venture forth in search 
of her father. Mrs. Mervyn, although fear- 
ful of her daughter’s safety, yet suffered 
such extreme agony on her husband’s ac- 
count, that she at last granted Kate’s re- 
quest, and after wrapping a large cloak 
around her, and providing herself with a 
lantern, the heroic girl set forth on her 
perilous enterprise. Her head grew dizzy 
as she traversed the slippery rocks, and 
more than once her heart almost ceased to 
beat, as she witnessed the many dangers 
to which she was exposed. But she put 
her trust in God, and breathing inward 
prayer to Heaven, speeded on her way like 
an angel of mercy to restore her erring pa- 
rent. After along and fruitless search, 
the poor girl sank down exhausted, and 
there midst the furious and pelting storm, 
the noble Kate listened long for the wel- 
come sounds of her father’s voice. But 
nought but the deep roaring of the waves, 
and the sound of the falling rain, came to 
the ears of the now almost frantic. girl.— 
How long she sat there she knew not, but 
she was at last roused from the lethargy 
into which she had fallen, by the loud bark 
of a dog, and a moment after, she felt the 
cold touch of his nose upon her hand.— 
‘Rover, my own noble Rover,’ exclaimed 
the delighted Kate, recognizing in the faith- 
ful brute, her father’s brave companion: 
‘where is your master, oh tell me where is 
my dear father.’ . The dog, asif half com- 
prehending her question, gave a quick, 
leud bark, and darted off amidst the seeth- 
ing rocks, every now and then‘casting a 
glance behind him to see ifhis young mis- 
tress was following. The night was so 
intensely dark that Kate could scarcely see 
her hand before her, but with a noble self- 
forgetfulness, she rushed on, heedless of 
the many dangers which menaced her on 
every side. But when within a few rods 
of her insensible parent, finding that she 
would soon be unable-to proceed farther, 
she ordered the dog with as firm a voice as 
she could command, to return home, in 
hopes that her mother would thus learn 
that more assistance was needed. The no- 





ble animal, although very reluctant to leave 
his mistress, went at her bidding, leaving 
the heroic girl destitute of a single protector 
in that solitary place. After a few mo- 
ments of hesitation, she resolved to continue 
her search us long as strength lasted, but 
she had advanced but a few steps, when 
her feet slipped, and she sank upon the 
rocks bleeding and senseless. Here then, 
within a stone’s throw of each other, lay 
the exhausted fisherman and his devoted 
daughter, each wholly unconscious of the 
other’s proximity. Inthe meantime, Mrs. 
Mervyn paced the room of her lone cot- 
tage, haJf: distracted by the doubts and 
fears which presented themselves to her 
mind. Now she pictured her husband and 
daughter as drowning in the waves of the 
broad Atlantic, or at other times, she fan- 
cied them as dashed to pieces on some 
towering precipice. Just as she was on the 
point of rushing out into the darkness, she 
was startled by hearing the loud howl ofa 
dog, and a moment after she heard him 
scratch upon the door. With a wild cry of 
joy, the fisherman’s wife hastened from the 
room, unbarred the front door, and in 
bounded their faithful dog, the noble Rover. 

After giving afew directions to little 
Jemmy, Mrs. Mervyn placed her babe in 
its cradle, locked the door after her, and 
proceeded in company with the dog, to the 
house of her nearest neighbor. In about 
half an hour, she had succeeded in obtain- 
ing a few brave fishermen to go to the res- 
cue of her husband and daughter. Poor 
Kate was found almost as cold and motion- 
tess as the rock upon which she lay; her 
raven hair was saturated with the falling 
rain, and her face looked pale and deathly. 
As soon as possible the sufferers were con- 
veyed home, and the best of medical aid 
procured for them; but the brave girl who 
had risked her life for her father, it was 
feared could not long survive. The hardy 
fisherman was soon ina fair way of re- 
covery, but nothing could exceed his re- 
morse for the suffering which he had oc- 
casioned his delicate child. Had his mind 
been in a right state, he would have been 
enabled to reach home without much diffi- 
culty; but as it was, he would doubtless 
have perished, had not Kate gone to his 
relief, and sent the brave dog for assistance. 
It was a sad lesson for him, and one that 
he well deserved, but he inwardly resolved 
that he would never again touch a drop of 
intoxicating liquor. A raging fever was 
the consequence of Kate’s exposure to the 
storm on that wild night, and in answer to 
the many inquiries as to whether she would 
recover, the worthy physician who attended 
her, gravely shook his head. But ‘ while 
there is life there is hope,’ said he, ‘ and we 
may yet see our young favorite restored to 
health.’ The chances were very doubtful, 
however, and those who saw Kate wildly 
tossing upon her bed, muttering incoherent 
sentences, prepared for the worst. Several 
days passed away, and it was now time for 
the fever to turn. The friends of the 
young girl came anxiously to the hut of 
the fisherman, to learn'the result, and all 
through the day might have been heard 
soft whispers and tender inquiries in that 
lowly cot. ‘The crisis is past,’ said the 
physician, in answer to a question from the 
worn out parents, ‘ your daughter is now 
out of danger.’ There were happy hearts 
in the fisherman’s cottage that night, for 
the pride of the village was pronounced 
convalescent. But the Mervyn family were 
made still happier, when a few days after 
Kate’s recovery, Mr. Mervyn placed in his 
daughter’s hands the pledge which he had 
just signed, thereby making a solemn pro- 
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mise to abstain from all intoxicating drink 
of every kind. ‘ You must help me keep 
this vow,’ said he, casting a glance full of 
affection towards his overjoyed wife, ‘and 
you too, Kate, must lend your aid to reclaim 
your penitent parent. May the demon of 
intemperance never again visit this cottage, 
but may love, joy, and peace, henceforth 
make it their abode.’ A fervent amen fell 
from the lips of the wife and daughter, and 
with grateful hearts the united family band, 
knelt in prayer to Him who in His myste- 
rious providence, had caused this event, to 
soften the heart of the fisherman, and lead 
him to see the error of his ways. 
Dedham. 


EmMMIE. 
—acrearne ~ — 





Narrative. 
a ” ORIGINAL. 


TRUE GENEROSITY. 


BY LIELE LINDEN. 


If Henry Lawson had been called upon 
to tell his own story, avery sad one he 
would have made of it, for instead of 
knowing what belongs so almost exclusive- 
ly to a child’s life, happy, careless days, he 
had always, from his very earliest remem- 
brance, known what it was to be hungry, 
with very little to eat, cold, with very little 
to warm him, and scolded and fretted at, 
instead of loved and caressed; and the 
reason for it all, lay in his father being a 
man of intemperate habits, and his mother, 
so early in her married life, heart-broken, 
that she had neither courage nor inclina- 
tion to make sufficient effort to do what 
she might, even under these circumstances, 
for the comfort of her family. 

Yet notwithstanding all this, Henry 
was a noble boy. Any other parents 
would have been very proud of him, and 
as it was, the only pleasurable feeling his 
mother ever knew was when she looked at 
his bright, handsome face, and saw him, in 
spite of want and injustice, growing up 
with the promise of one day making a man 
of himself. 

His teacher spoke well of him at school, 
the boys loved him, and generally, though 
he was always ragged, &nd sometimes not 
very clean, were happier when he joined 
with them in their sports, for he was 
bright, active, and generous, and these are 
traits that take possession of children’s 
hearts, and the little hand that will readily 
give the largest half of the apple, is grasp- 
ed warmly, even though it be discolored 
with hard usage or want of care. 

Henry was the poorest but the smartest 
boy in school, and many a well dressed, 
eared for lad, shrunk away from mental 
comparison with the drunkard’s child.-- 
There was one boy, however, who was ex- 
actly Henry’s opposite in every thing.— 
His father was the best lawyer in the vil- 
lage, he was rich and prosperous, and Ed- 
ward was hisonly chiJd. One of the first 
lessons taught him had been ambition, not 
a good and proper ambition, but a desire 
to surpass all other boys, because he was 
Squire Thornby’s son! 

He was proud of his father, and proud 
of his father’s money, proud of the large 
house they lived in, and proud of his own 
fine clothes. He was the only boy in 
school who did not love and like to play 
with Henry Lawson, but he said, ‘ it was 
beneath him to associate with such a poor 
boy, and that when he was a little older, 
his father intended to send him out of town 
to some school where only rich men’s sons 
could go,” therefore when Henry made 
such progress in his books that he was put 
forward into Edward’s classes, Edward 
toek no pains to conceal his dislike for 
him, and sought every opportunity to 
mortify and trouble him. 

Henry bore all this bravely, suffering 
was no new lesson for him, and Edward’s 
tyrany seemed slight in comparison with 
that which he daily experienced at home. 

One morning Edward was very remiss 
in his lessons, and Henry had twice gone 
above him in his classes. The first time 
Edward contented himself with pulling the 

ragged elbows of his jacket as he passed 
him to take his place. This he did so 
daintily, and rubbed his fingers so hard 
with his white pocket handkerchief after- 
wards, as if to remove some pollution from 
them, that the boys all laughed, even the 
teacher could hardly repress a smile, until 
he saw how the color came, and how pain- 
fully steadfast it remained in Henry’s 
cheek. 








The second time Henry had the right to 
go above Edward, he remained in his 
place, and only went in obedience to the 
command of the teacher, whose stern eye 
now kept Edward in order, but could not 
prevent the scowl, which the boys said, 
** always told when he was very angry.” 

After school that morning, there was to 
be famous a skating party on the pond, 
just a half mile from the village. It was 
Wednesday afternoon, and a right merry 
time the boys had all promised themselves 
—many a new pair of skates had been 
begged of indulgent parents for the occa- 
sion, for it was the first real skating frolic 
of the season, and what boy’s heart does 
not beat faster as it approaches. 

All the boys were to go, and no one en- 
joyed the prospect more than Henry, for 
his play-days were few, though he was ex- 
pert at sports as at everything else. 

When they were all upon the ice, every 
boy wore his skates but Henry, he had 
never owned a pair, though he had often 
had them loaned to him by others, and 
perfectly understood their use. 

How gracefully and beautifully the boy 
skates! How they swept round and 
round, now in a small circle, then gradual- 
ly enlarging, until they shot suddenly out, 
almost like an arrow from a bow, and with 
the speed of light went skimming along 
over the glassy ice. Henry, with his worn 
out boots and half clad body, without com- 
forter or mittens, would have ‘had difficult 
work to keep himself warm in the clear 
frosty air, but there was a warmth at his 
little heart, which sent its genial glow 
over him, and in his pleasure at seeing 
others exhibit feats of skill, he almost for- 
got that poverty had marked him, of all 
the boys alone, for her child. He avoided 
coming with his more clumsy sliding, in 
the way of the skaters, and if a little boy, 
less used than the others to the sport, re- 
ceived an unlucky fall, he was first to help 
him up and comfort him for whatever in- 
jury he might have received. 

Edward had approached him very nearly 
several times, so nearly that it was only by 
Henry’s suddenly checking himself that 
they had avoided a collision. The other 
boys seemed to be expecting trouble be- 
tween them, for Edward had not recovered 
his temper, and was what they called 
“very touchy,” so much so that they all 
became afraid of him, and it was enough 
for him to indicate a wish for a thing, to 
incline them to let him have his own way. 
He was very disagreeable to them; they 
heartily wished him at home, but for all 
that there was not one of them bold enough 
to tell him so. When they saw how often 
he skated near Henry, some of the older 
and wiser ones made up their minds that 
he was watching his opportunity, and in- 
tended to give Henry a heavy fall, and 
they were right. At an unguarded mo- 
ment Henry felt some one knock against 
him very hard, and the next consciousness 
he had was of seeing bright stars, as if 
night had suddenly come, and of feeling 
that something was runing from his mouth 
and nose; then a loud, coarse, insulting 
laugh followed, and he heard Edward say, 

*“T should think naked toes might stick 
to the ice better than that!’ 

“Shame! Shame!’ shouted a few of 
the boys, as they saw the blood staining 
the ice around Henry, and that he rose 
with difficulty, and staggered as he tried to 
walk. 

“Who dares say shame?’ screamed 
Edward, in a loud and angry tone. ‘ He 
had better be careful, or I'll flog him until 
he can’t stand.” 

“It was a cowardly thing for all that,” 
said a boy much smaller than Edward,“ and 
if you dare to lay your finger on me, I will 
tell my father, and then we will see who 
will catch the flogging, if you are Squire 
Thornby’s son.” . 

Edward’s eyes fairly flashed with tem- 
per upon him, but his father was a well 
known bully, of whom even the Squire 
himself was said to be afraid, and though 
he was excited and angry enough to long 
to carry his threat intg execution, still he 
dared not, so he was obliged to content 
himself with whirling around upon his 
skates, and going alone toa distant part 
ofthe pond. No boy went with him, they 


were glad to see him go, and many a heart 
usually kind, followed him with the hope 
that something would happen to him, at 
least that the strap of his skate would 














break. . 


Henry, faint and dizzy, walked slowly to 
the borders of the pond, and sat down upon 
the snow. His fall had been unusually 
severe, but he was suffering much less 
from physical than from mental pain. As 
he sat there, trying to staunch the blood 
with the cold snow, for the first time in his 
life he felt the difference between himself 
and the other boys keenly. Not one there 
to whom the same thing would have hap- 
pened—all were more protected than he 
was, all more cared for. He thought of 
their homes and of his own, and the more 
he thought, the more important every little 
difference became, until he forgot the blood 
and the pain, in minutely comparing even 
their warm, neat garments and his own 
neglected, raggeddress. Ah! the warmth 
was fast leaving Henry’s heart, and it is 
no wonder that he grew benumbed and 
stiff with pain there and in his head, and 
that the sizht and sound of the boys, who 
were forgetting the unkind act in their 
merry games, were things unnoticed by 
him. Suddenly, however, he heard a 
scream which did rouse him most effectual- 
ly. It was the scream of mortal terror, 
such as never issued from any lips but 
those of a person in close contact with 
death. All the boys paused on their 
skates as quickly as if deprived of the 
power of motion, and then came the cry 
from Henry first—‘* Edward has fallen in- 
to the breathing hole !”’ 

In an instant, forgetful of all but Ed- 
ward’s danger, Henry was again upon the 
ice, and running with great speed towards 
a deep spot in the pond which never froze 
over, and which was known to the boys 
as the ** breathing hole.”’ The boys follow- 
ed, at first quickly, but as they approach- 
ed the spot, more and more slowly, until 
they stopped and waited to hear what re- 
port Henry should make. Henry ap- 
proached as near as he dared to the edge 
of the ice, and looked over into the dark 
water. At first nothing was to be seen 
but the large eddies which rolled up to and 
back from the sharp corners of the ice, 
almost as if at play with them, but while 
he looked the waves were quicker and 
quicker, and with a gush and another 
scream Edward rose to their top, then sank 
again. 

** Down on your knees, boys!” shouted 
Henry, suddenly changed to a leader ;— 
**down, every one of you. Take hold of 
my feet, John! Now some one of you 
of John’s, and so on, till you form a line, 
then when I say pull! pull back for your 
lives !”’ ‘ 

Every boy obeyed, and Henry reached 
so far over the ice into the water that it 
broke under his weight, and but for the 
sudden jerk which he received, he would 
inevitably have shared Edward’s fate, as 
it was, he was drawn back upon the ice, 
and without being intimidated, placed him- 
self again ready for the appearance of Ed- 
ward. 

Fortunately for all, Edward rose near 
the ice, and Henry with his hand no longer 
numb or trembling, for the fire was bright 
at his heart, seized him by the hair, and 
having given the word, all the boys at the 
same moment drew back. 

It was a feat which they had often prac- 
tised in sport, and now they were enabled 
to act together, and with a skill which sav- 
ed their companion’s life, for Henry’s hold 
never loosened until the boy, insensible 
and helpless, lay on the borders of the 
pond, near the spot where the snow had 
been stained with his blood. 

In the beginning of our story we said 
that Henry was a noble little boy, I am sure 
none of my young readers will doubt it 
now, or fail to see what made this an act 
of true generosity. 








‘Parental. 





PARENTAL SYMPATHY. 
BY REY. J. ALDEN, D. D. 

‘*Take care, or you will overthrow the 
youngster’s house,” said Mr. Gordon to 
his neighbor, who was ‘“ putting things to 
rights,” as he said, in his door-yard. The 
house alluded to was a structure about two 
feet high, built with great care by Henry 
Arnold, a lad about ten years of age. It 
was the admiration of all the boys in the 
neighborhood, and gave currency to the 
| belief that Henry would one day attain to 
| the dignity of a carpenter. 























—— 

Mr. Arnold paused for a. moment and 
surveyed the nouse, and remarked, «| 
can’t have such things in the way.” 

**T would let it stand, it seems to me.” 
said Mr. Gordon; ‘he has placed it in the 
corner, as much out of the way as possible 
It displays a good deal of ingenuity, ang I 
ee not he takes a great deal of comfop; 

“Father, don’t tear my house down.” 
said Henry, running to the spot. : 

** 1 don’t want it here; what good does 
it do?” 

Henry could not answer that question, 
He might have said that it added to his 
happiness, but he knew from experience 
that it would not be a satisfactory answer 
to his father’s question—at least, that it 
would not be an answer satisfactory to his 
father. ; 

The sad expression of Henry’s counte- 
nance was noticed by Mr. Gordon, though 
not by his father. ‘ Come,” said Mr. 
Gordon, “‘ let it stand to oblige me. Henry 
did a good job for me in driving the cows 
out of the corn, and I want you to let his 
house stand to pay him for it.” 

Mr. Arnold could not, with any sense of 
decency, refuse his neighbor’s request ; 80 
the nouse was permitted to stand. 

*“IT came over this morning,” said Mr. 
Gordon, ‘* to ask you to go with me and 
look atthat meadow. I think we can 
make a bargain about it.”’ 

Mr. Arnold, by no means averse to mak- 
ing a bargain, set out with his neighbor 
for the meadow. 

“J think itimportant,” said Mr. Gordon, 
as soon as they had got out of Henry’s 
hearing, ‘‘ that we encourage in our chil- 
dren the habit of amusing themselves at 
home. That house will keep your boy 
contented at home, when otherwise he 
would wish to be with the village boys.” 

** Home is the best place for boys, and 
they should stay there whether they are 
contented or not. I think children are 
humored and coaxed too much. They are 
commanded to obey their parents.” 

‘“‘ But if we meet them only in the atti- 
tude of authority we shall not have the in- 
fluence over them which is necessary to 
mould their characters aright.” 

“I don’t know about that. My children 
always do what I tell them to.” 

‘**No doubt they are remarkably obedi- 
ent children, but obedience is not all that 
you want. You wish them to form habits 
of action which will guide them when you 
are not present to issue commands. To 
that end, a kind of influence is necessary 
which no amount of authority can bestow, 
as it seems to me. Besides, it is necessary 
for the happiness of our children that we 
should sympathize with them.” 

“Tf you mean by sympathy, interest in 
the welfare of our children, it is not easy 
for a man to fail there. Natural affection 
compels us to feel an interest in the wel- 
fare of our children, and natural affection 
is in all cases strong, except when vice has 
destroyed the soul.” 

‘““T mean by sympathy something dif- 
ferent from what youhave stated. I mean 
an entering irto their feelings, a rejoicing 
with them in their little joys, and sorrow- 
ing with them in_their little sorrows.” 

** Most men have too much to do to pay 
so much attention to childish things as you 
would have them. Those are very small 
matters for a man to attend to.” 

‘** The question is, whether it is wise for 
parents to have so much to do that they 
cannot attend to childish things so far as 
is necessary for the happiness of their chil- 
dren. It seems to me that the fact that 
they have children, proves that it is their 
duty to attend to childish things.” 

“It does not prove that we are to be 
children. Children were made to be men, 
not men to be children.” 

The tree was made to support the vine, 
but the vine will never receive its support 
unless some of the branches are low enough 
for the tendrils of the vine to lay hold of. 
We can’t make men of our children unless 
we get hold of their sympathies, and thus 
lift them up.” 

The neighbors had now reached the mar- 
gin of the meadow, and their conversation 
took a turn relating to the business before 
them. When they had completed their 
bargain, Mr. Arnold remained to repair 4 
portion of rail fence which had been blown 
down by the late storm, and Mr. Gordon 
returned home, taking Mr. Arnold’s house 
on the way, for the purpose of exchanging 
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a few words with Henry. He found him 
at work on the exterior of his house. 

“Well, Henry,” said he, ‘‘ you have 
built a fine house there. It is well propor- 
tioned, and does you great credit. How 
long did it take you to build it?” 

“J don’t know, sir, how long I have 
been building it. I have worked on it 
only when father did not tell me to do 
something else. Father don’t think much 
of boy’s houses. He thinks that they had 
better be doing something useful.” 

‘Boys ought first to do what their pa- 
rents tell them to do, and, if they have 
any more time, it is very proper for them 
to buildhouses ona small scale. They 
will learn how to build large ones when 
they come to be men. Besides, it is better 
to be building a nice house like that than 
to be with noisy and not very good boys. 
I must tell John and William about your 
house, and they will want to come and see 
it.” 

“J wish you would let them come and 
see me.” 

“Well, I think it quite likely they may 
come this afternoon.” 

“J shall be very glad to see them.” 

“It is a pity,” said Mr. Gordon to his 
wife, when he got home, ‘ that so good a 
man as Mr. Arnold has not more feeling 
for his children.” 

‘‘T was there,” said Mrs. Gordon, “‘ when 
Henry was sick, and I never saw a parent 
more anxious about a child than Mr. Ar- 
nold was.” ; 

“I presume he loves his children quite 
as much as any one, but he don’t know 
how to show it, and his ideas respecting 
the way in which children ought to be 
treated are not very happy.” 

“Henry and his sisters are always glad 
when their father goes away from home ; 
they have a nice time playing,” said Wil- 
liam. 

“© Where did you come from ?” said Mr. 
Gordon. 

“‘T came from the garden to see papa, 
and I stopped to hear what he had to say 
about children.”’ 

‘“‘ Father was saying what he did not 
wish to have children hear. It was not 
proper for youto be present without his 

knowledge.” e 

“J will not do so again, andI will go 
away as soon as father has kissed me.” 

Having received his kiss, he bounded 
away for the garden, where he was engag- 
ed with his brotherand sisters in construct- 
ing a canal, which unfortunately ran across 
aspace in which Mr. Gordon had planted 
some rare seeds received from Europe. 

“That is a very unpleasant fact just 
stated by William,” said Mr. Gordon. 

“T don’t know what you refer to,” said 
Mrs. G. 

“The fact that Mr. Arnold’s children 
are glad when he is absent. Few things, 
it would seem, would be likely to give a 


parent more pain than to know that his © 


presence interfered with his children’s en- 
joyment.”” 

“T apprehend that is the fact in regard 
to a great many parents.” 

“Then there are a great many children 
whose prospects are by no means promis- 
ing.” 

Father, mother, I do not ask youif you 
love your children, but do you sympathize 
with them as you ought, and take pains to 
give expression to thatsympathy? No in- 
fluence except that of divine grace is so 
strong as that resulting from true judicious 
parental sympathy.—[ Mother’s Mag. 


— 
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ORIGINAL. 
MEMORY. 

Inthe still and dreamy twilight, as I 
it by my lonely hearth, and gaze into the 
wight fire, memory brings back the days 
gone by never to return. I think of the 
fiends loved and lost; of the firesides de- 
erted; of faithful hearts broken; but 
Nore than these—I think of my childhood. 

When I was a child, I lived in a large 
Yhite house, where resided my grandmo- 
‘Nerand my grandfather. Dear old peo- 
le! Well do I remember my grandmo- 
ther, with her close caps so nice and neat, 
‘ud my grandfather with his soft white 
‘ut, as they sat by a roaring fire,on cold 
“ater nights, with me between them.— 

€house was ona high hill, with old 
"lar trees before and around it. A green 





lawn sloped down from the portico, to a 
little stream which ran at the foot of the 
hill. Willow trees covered its banks, and 
itran gurgling and leaping along to the 
river, which was three or four miles off.— 
A little further up was the head of the 
stream, surrounded on all sides by large 
trees and beautiful rocks, over one of 
which the water ran into the stream be- 
low. Oh! it was a lovely place, and 
memory brings it distinctly before my eyes 
as I think of it. 

The spring was a forbidden place to me, 
and many is the time, that venturing too 
near J have slipped in, and been carried in 
triumph to grandma, kicking and scream- 
ing all the time, by Betsey, the maid, whom 
I was always playing some trick upon, and 
who I suppose was rejoiced when she had 
an opportunity to retaliate on me. In such 
cases I always received the threatened box 
on the ear, if I ventured too near the 
spring. 

Near the house was a beautiful place 
called ‘‘the glen.’ It was a large woods, 
full of beautiful rocks and trees; grape 
vines twined around the trees, forming 
many a swing, and the little ground squir- 
rels played about, and the red squirrels 


jumped from branch to branch, and all 


things were gay. 

The dear old folks have passed away 
now, and I shall soon follow; but mean- 
while, memory brings them back again and 
Iam happy. 

But, bless my soul! while I have been 
thinking here, I have dropved my knitting 
and all my stitches, and puss has my ball 
nearly in the fire, or rather in the ashes, 
for Ihave let the fire go out, and the room 
is as cold asa barn! Dear me! 

Millmood, Va. EULALIE. 


Obituary. 














ORIGINAL. 


DYING MISSIONARY DAUGHTER. 


It was night. The streets that all day 
long had echoed to the hurrying tread of 
a thousand footsteps, were silent and de- 
serted. The lights that had gleamed 
brightly from a thousand happy homes, 
one by one went out. All were reposing, 
save those who anxiously watched in the 
chamber ofa dying girl. 

Come with me, and with noiseless step 
approach the couch of the pale young suf- 
ferer. Tread lightly as you enter the hal- 
lowed chamber. You may gaze on the 
flushed and fevered cheek; you may press 
your hand upon the burning brow; you 
may clasp the proffered hand, and feel the 
life blood coursing madly through the 
veins. 

But speak not to her of her home ina 
sunny isle of the far off Pacific. Speak 
not to her of the tender, thrice hallowed 
associations of her early youth. Recall 
not the memory of that parting scene, when 
standing on the vessel’s deck, she waved 
a last adieu to her island home. Speak 
not of these, nor of loved and familiar 
names, for even the mention of these 
would stir the deep fount of her feelings, 
and cause gushing tears to flow afresh. 

Father and mother and loved ones of the 
household group, where are they? While 
the flowers of last summer were still bloom- 
ing, and the fruits of last autumn yet to 
ripen, she parted from them, and exchanged 
the home of her childhood for a land of 
strangers. But it was the land of her pa- 
rents’ nativity, a land of whose homes and 
firesides, of whose schools and churches she 
had often heard. And often as in child- 
hood as she strayed along the coral beach, 
and gazed on the blue rolling waves, had 
she vainly sought to catch a glimpse of 
that far offland. She grew in years, and 
each day added to her charms and to her 
loveliness. At length came the hour when 
her parents, weeping, told her she was to 
complete her education in a land, distant 
indeed, yet a land of far higher privileges 
than those enjoyed on that heathen shore. 

With sorrow and mingled hopes, she 
ventured on her ocean voyage. At length 
appeared the sight of land, and the shores 
of New England rose on her exulting view. 


‘Welcome greetings awaited the child of 


the missionary, as her feet pressed the soil 
of her father’s native place. Many were 
the friends of her parents who gladly bes- 
towed affection and acts of kindness on the 
gentle missionary daughter. 











One day she seated herself in the school- 
room. Buton the next day herplace was 
vacant. They who sat near her vacant 
place, missed that form, that gentle smile, 
that nevermore should gladden them by 
its presence. Attention, care, and every 
precaution that love could suggest had not 
shielded from the chilling blasts of a north- 
ern climate the frail, delicate child of a 
sunnier clime. In vain medical skill 
sought to stay the progress of disease, and 
avert the stroke of death. The seal of the 
destroying angel had been set. 

She is dying now. Listen, as with fee- 
ble breath she leaves a parting message of 
love for distant loved ones. Hear the last 
words of trust and faith that close her dy- 
ing lips. Wipe the gathering death damps 
from her brow; watch the quivering lip 
and closing eye. Hush now! for unseen 
spirits on starry pinions waft the soul in 
its heavenward flight. 

Gently, O stranger, perform the last sad 
office. Slowly bear the sleeping form to 
its long repose. Softly lay itin some nar- 
row dell of Greenwood Cemetery. Re- 
turning spring shall come to clothe turf 
above her with verdure, and strew her 
grave with flowers. Then, and not till 
then will there be weeping in that ocean 
isle. Speed thee, O vessel, on thy ocean 
way, for thou carriest mournful tidings of 
the death of one they loved, to the dwellers 
on that lone isle. 

Gentle Lucy, the tear of the stranger is 
shed over thy early grave. Yet why do 
we deplore thy early death? for thou art, 
we trust, a spirit before the throne, in 
blood washed robes arrayed. w. H. K. 








Natural fjistorp. 


ESCAPING FROM AN ALLIGATOR. 


I have a story to tell you of a man who 
met with astartling adventure while cros- 
sing ariver in Africa. The river was high, 
and the tide rising. He thought it hardly 
safe to cross; but his attendant said to 
him: “ Let us go. I think we can cross; 
let us hurry, the tide is coming in.” 

‘** So,” says the story, ‘having put his 
shoes, stockings, and pantaloons, into an 
india-rubber bag to keep them dry, he 
mounted his horse, and, taking the lad be- 
fore him, rode in. When about half way 
over, the horse could no longer touch the 
bottom, and began to swim. He swam 
finely till he was very near the landing- 
place, when all at once he reared and 
plunged with great violence, as if he wish- 
ed to throw his rider from his back. Mr. 
Butler grasped him firmly by the mane, 
for, as he could not swim, if he were thrown 
off he would be in great danger of being 
drowned. At the first plunge he came 
near being stifled by the water which en- 
tered his mouth and nostrils; but he had 
the presence of mind afterwards to shut 
his mouth and hold his breath, when car- 
ried under. Pretty soon he felt something 
take hold of the lower part of his right leg 
and pul] very hard. From the strength of 
the pull and the pain which it caused, it 
seemed as if the horse, in his struggling, 
had drawn up his hind feet, and brought 
them together on his leg, and was giving 
it a fearful wrench as he straightened them 
out again. But presently he received a 
bite a little below his knee, and then an- 
other higher up his leg; and he knew then 
that an alligator had seized him. Atevery 
plunge that his horse made he was carried 
under water. His feet were at length dis- 
engaged from the stirrups, and he was 
thrown from his seat: but he clung to the 
horse’s mane with all his might, for if his 
hold on this should be broken, the alliga- 
tor would carry him to the bottom and de- 
vour him. And now, asifto take away 
all hope of escape, his horse turned from 
the shore, and was proceeding out farther 
into the stream, still kicking and plunging 
with great violence. What a situation of 
peril! whata time of anxiety! Not far 
from a quarter ofan hour had elapsed since 
he was first seized. His strength was fast 
sinking from loss of blood and his exertions. 
The teeth of the alligator were firmly set 

in the fleshy part of histhigh. There was 
no human arm to deliver him. But he be- 
thought himself of Him who saved Daniel 
from the mouth of the lions, and he cried 
to him to save him also from the mouth of 
the ferocious monster that was ready to de 

vour him. God heard him; for lo! as 





soon as he prayed, his horse turned and 




















swam toward the shore. When he felt the 
bottom with his left foot, he at once let go 


_the horse and grasped the reeds on the 


bank with both hands, by means of which 
he drew himself a little out of the water, 
at the same time calling to a native who 
was near to come to his help. The native 
ran and pulled him out as far as to the 
waist, when he struck the alligator on the 
head, and thrusting the stick into his mouth 
he pried it open, and so beat it off. 

** Mr. Butler’s leg was shockingly man- 
gled, and it was with great difficulty that 
he walked to the wagon-road, which was 
about a dozen rods above where he got 
ashore. He was shivering, too, with the 
cold; buta Zulu let him havea blanket to 
wrap around his naked limbs, and though 
it was full ofdirt and grease, it was more 
welcome than one of the softest velvet 
would have been at anothertime. He was 
also without any covering for his head, for 
he had lost his hatin the river. They now 
helped him mount his horse, and he started 
for Mr. Ireland’s station, a distance of five 
miles. The ride was a very distressing 
one; and when he reached Mr. Ireland’s 
door, he felt that he could go no farther.— 
Some natives took him in their arms and 
laid him ina bed, and the next day a physi- 
cian came and dressed his wounds. But 
it was more than seven weeks before he 
was well enough to go home, and for some 
days of this time it was thought he would 
die.” 

Now I call this Mr. Butler a brave man. 
If he had been a coward, his heart would 
have fainted, and the alligator have eaten 
him up. And, without courage, he would, 
after such a scene, have packed up his 
goods, forsaken the land of fever and alli- 
gators, and returned to his home among 
civilized people. But he had a big, whole 
heart. Hence, for the sake of Christ, of 
the Africans, and of humanity, he chose to 
stay and run the risk of life. I hope my 
readers will be as brave as he, and be wil- 
ling to suffer any bodily evil that may be 
necessary to their goodness and usefulness. 








Religion. 
FAITH. 


A few weeks ago a little boy sailed gai- 
ly down the.waters of the St. Lawrence.— 
He was but six years old, and images of 
beauty floated for him on every distant 
cloud. His favorite reading for many 
months had been De Foe’s Robinson Cru- 
soe, and as the boat passed in and out 
among the many thousand islands of the 
river, he painted to his mother, in glowing 
colors, all that it would be possible to do, 
if thrown adrift upon a spar, he should by 
some strange chance find himself alone upon 
the pebbly beach. Very charming he 
thought the fairy-like islands with their 
tender screens of birch and maple, veiling 
just enough from feeble human sight the 
warm glory of the sun. 

The day wore on, the islands were pas- 
sed, and now the boat began to descend the 
rapids. A head wind lifted the breakers, 
the sky darkened, but the child and. mo- 
ther felt the excitement of’ the scene. Like 
a living human creature the strong boat 
kept its way. It took 4 manly pride, it 
seemed, in mastering the obstacles to its 
course, and as it rose and. fell with heavy 
swing, a sense of power, half divine, filled 
the hearts and souls of the passengers: 

The boy stoodstill. Tighter and tighter 
he grasped his mother’s hand, and with 
blue eyes darkened by earnest thought, 
looked upon the face of the water. Soon 
the rain began to fall heavily, the water 
was still more agitated, and the mother felt 
that when the keel of the vessel grated 
against the rocks, visions of storm and 
wreck passed through the little one’s mind. 
She saw that he was frightened, and began 
to question whether it would not be best 
to carry him to the warm cabin, and by 
song and story beguile his excited mind. 
Just at this moment, he gently pressed her 
hand, and looking down upon him, she saw 
the expression of serious thought give way, 
a sweet smile drawing on his lips, as he 
said softly to himself, rather than to her, 
the following lines : 

“ Then the captain’s little ‘am 
Took her father by the hand, 

Saying, is not God upon the water, 
Just the same as on the land ?” 

The pleasant poet who wrote the simple 
lines, of which the above were the child’s 
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broken remembrance, is now in a foreign 
land. ‘The drawing-rooms of the noble 
open readily to his genial presence, and the 
tables of the literati ring with the cheer and 
merriment his joyous tones excite; but no 
words of courtly compliment, though spok- 
en with royal lips, will fall more sweetly 
upon his ear than would these words of that 
trusting child could he have stood by his 
side and watched the dawn of faith in his 
pure soul ashe spoke. Oh liitle children! 
God teaches us in many ways that to make 
others happy is one of the truest objects of 
life. 1t is better to make others good, but 
it is best of all to turn the heart of a little 
child in trusting love to its Heavenly Fa- 
ther. If, like the absent poet, we are 


ever able to speak or write one word which 
shall do this, let us bless God for the high 
privilege.—{ Montreal Juv. Mag. 








Editorial. 7 
A PLEASANT SABBATH SCENE. 


On arecent Sabbath, in this city, the minis- 
ter announced, before he pronounced the bene- 
diction, that it being the last Sabbath of the 
month, the children of the congregation would 
recite their catechism in front of the pulpit.— 
So at the close of the afternoon service, there 
was a general mustering of children from all 
parts of the large church, to the pews directly 
before the pulpit. Many persons of adult 
years remained in different parts of the house 
to witness the pleasant scene, and to hear the 
instructive exercises. 

The clergyman entered the desk, and open- 
ing the question book, announced the subject 
to be the Holy Ghost. He now proceeded to 
ask various questions in reference to the doc- 
trine of the Holy Ghost, as taught in the Scrip- 
tures, which were answered by the boys and 
girls in concert. Sometimes, but a single 
voice was heard, then half a dozen, and then 
very many voices. It was noticable that the 
girls answered more promptly than the boys, 


which caused the minister to rally the boys for 
their silence. 


They dwelt particularly upon the fifth chap- 
ter of the Acts of the Apostles, where it is 
mentioned, that Annanias with his wife Sap- 
phira, lied unto the Holy Ghost, and according 
to the accouat were thereby guilty of lying 
unto God. It was proved from this chapter, 
that the Holy Ghost is a Person, and is God. 
In this connection, the vice of lying was spoken 
of by the preacher. He regarded it as one of 
the meanest vices, and yet he said, that many 
persons, both old and young, were guilty of 
the vice. He cautioned the children never to 
tell a lie, for said he, * one who will lie, will do 
any thing that is bad.” 

In the course of the exercise, he asked ,the 
children why they went to church. One girl 
replied, * to worship,” “ yes,” he said: another 
“to sing,” a third, “to pray,”a number, “ to 
hear the gospel.” “ Very well,” he said. He 
next proceeded to ask what the morning ser- 
mon was upon. After a pause, the voice of a 
little girl responded, “onJacob.” “ Yes, and 
yet but one knows any thing of the morning 
sermon,” a rebuke that the children seemed to 
feel. Itis to be hoped that afterwards they 
were more attentive both to know the text of 
each discourse, and also the general subject 
and train of thought. All young, as well as 
older persous, ought to do this, else preaching 
will be of little service to them. Next the 
minister asked them about the afternoon dis- 
course. Only one or two knew where the text 
was, but several could tell that the preacher 
spoke particularly of the objects and success 
of the American Sunday School Union. 

A collection was now taken in behalf of 
Missions, and we noticed, that about all of the 
some hundred youth present, put money into 
the box, an evidence that they had not forgot- 
ten what the minister said to them in the course 
of the lesson, when he asked, “If the Lord 
Jesus Christ gave Himself for us, is it much 
that we give money toHim?”’ And they all 
answered, ‘“* No.” 

The minister now offered prayer, and pro- 
nounced upon the lambs of his flock, that he is 
so careful to feed, the Apostolic Benediction. 

Weare assured that it is the custom of this 
excellent clergyman, who occupies as promin- 
ent a position as any one in Boston, to visit 
his Sabbath-school every Lord’s Day, when he 
is in the city, a practice that cannot be too 














highly recommended to every Christian pastor. 
Besides this, he catechises the children and 
youth of his congregation once a month, as 
described above, and a most instructive exer- 
cise it is, more so we should say, than most of 
the sermons that are delivered, not only for 
the young, but for adults. 

It is to be feared that this good practice is 
not followed by many ministers. The early 
ministers of New England very generally 
catechised the children of their flocks once a 
month or oftener. We fear that is now as 
generally neglected. Perhaps, it is thought, 
that Sabbath-schools will accomplish this work. 
But if these schools do not release christian 
parents from the particular instruction of their 
children, how do thev release ministers? We 
hope that the excellent custom of the Puritan 
ministers will be generally restored in the 
Puritan churches. How can a minister spend 
one hour a month more profitably, than by 
catechising the children of hischarge? F. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 

Lewisburg, Va., Dec. 20, 1853. 
Mr. Willis, dear sir.—I have been reminding 
father several days, that it was time to send 
you the next year’s subscription for the Youth’s 
zompanion. I now herewith enclose you a 
gold dollar, one of those slick little things 
which you advise should be well secured to 
prevent its escape from the letter. I think you 
will say this one has been fixed up about right 
for asafe travel to Boston. I send you gold, 
and you in return send me golden ideas through 
the Youth’s Companion, whose weekly visits 
are anticipated with deep interest by all the 
household. Wishing you a merry Christmas 
a joyful New Year, and a long and happy life. 

Yours truly, Jounson Reynoups Jr. 


Kane, Green Co., Illinois, Jan. 20, 1854. 
Mr. Willis, dear sir.—Enclosed I send you 
one dollar for the Youth’s Companion for 1854. 
We have taken it now two years, and like it 
very much, and would be sorry to part with it 
on any account. May your already long life 
be spared for many years, for the benefit of the 

youth for whom you have so long toiled. 
Susan F. Terry, 12 years of age: 





Vaviety. 
PLEASURE. 
Blessed be the hand that prepares a pleasure 
for a child! for there is no saying when and 
where it may again bloom forth. Does not al- 
most everybody remember some kind-hearted 
man who showed him a kindness in the quiet 
days of his childhood? The writer of this 
recollects himself at this moment as a bare- 
footed lad, standing at the wooden fence of a 
poor little garden in his native village, with 
longing eyes he gazed on the flowers that were 
blooming there quietly in the brightness of a 
Sunday morning. The possessor came forth 
from his little cottage—he was a wood-cutter 
by trade—and spent the whole week at his 
work in the woods. He was come into the 
garden to gather flowers to stick in his coat 
when he went tochurch. He saw the boy, and 
breaking off the most beautiful of his carnations 
—it was streaked with red and white—gave it 
to him. Neither the giver nor the receiver 
spoke a word ; and with bounding steps the boy 
ran home ; and now, here at a vast distance 
from that home, after so many events of so 
many years, the feelings of gratitude which 
agitated the breast of that boy, expresses itself 
on paper. The carnation has long since with- 
ered, but now it blooms afresh. 
[Douglas Jerrold. 
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MOTTO ON A BRIDAL RING. 


A young gentleman of fine intellect and no- 
bler heart, was suddenly snatched by the hand 
of death from all the endearments of life. Sur- 
rounded by everything that could make life 
pleasant and happy—a wife that idolized him 
—children that loved him as they can love, 
and friends devoted to him; the summons 
came, he lay upon the bed of death. But a 
few short years before, she to whom he was 
wedded placed a bridal ring upon his finger, 
upon the inside of which he had a few words 
engraved. The husband would never permit 
the giver to read them, telling her that the da 
would come when her wish would be gratified, 
and she should know the secret. Seven years 
glided away, and a day or two since, when con- 
scious that he must leave his wife for all time, 
he called her to his bedside, and with his dy- 
ing accents told her that the hour had at last 
come when she should see the words upon the 
ring she had given him. The young mother 
took it from his cold finger, and though heart 
stricken with grief, eagerly read the words, 
“T have loved thee on earth—I will meet thee 
in heaven.” 
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THE DYING CONVERT. 


A friend writing to us from Western New 
York, says: “I saw yesterday a beautiful in- 


stance of the sustaining power of faith in Christ 
in a dying hour. A young girl of seventeen, 
in whom my sister has felt much interested, 
was just dying of consumption. 


from Ireland, and all were Catholics. Through 


| the instrumentality of a converted Catholic 


missionary, the father, and afterwards four of 

his children were brought to the blessed Sav- 
| ior, and yesterday the first of this interesting 
| family proved that the religion that had _sus- 
| tained them in health and strength would sup- 

port and comfort in a dying hour. The oldest 

son who had been intended for a Catholic 
| priest, when he found his sister was dying, 
| asked if he should go for a priest. ‘* No,” said 
| the dying girl, “I have confessed to Jesus the 
| great High Priest, and He has blotted out all 
my sins.” Her faith in Jesus sustained her to 
the last, and the calmness and resignation in 
the family were truly wonderful. In all the 
arrangements after death too the family were 
very anxious to do nothing that savored of po- 
| pery.” 


——— 
A PERILOUS ADVENTURE. 

Passengers over the bridge from Cambridge, 
this morning, were somewhat excited at the 
spectacle of three small boys and a dog afloat 
upon a piece of ice, in the river at some dis- 
tance from the shore, which nearly sank with 
their weight, and which was whirled round by 
the current in a rapid manner. It appears 
that the ice cake was originally attached to 
the Cambridge shore, and while the boys and 
dog were upon it, accidentally became separat- 
ed and carried them off. The little fellows 
were much alarmed, and, as the cake was evi- 
dently too smail to safely bear them for any 
great length of time, active efforts were made 
for their rescue,.and several boats put off by 
which they were all insafety landed upon the 
Boston shore, greatly to the satisfaction of the 
spectators of the scene who lined the bridge 
and neighboring wharves in great numbers. 

[ Traveller, March 11. 
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A BEAUTIFUL INCIDENT. 

Mr. A. Townsend, writing from New Brigh- 
ton, Pa., says: “A little boy, blind from his 
birth, aged about four vears, died in this vil- 
lage afew days ago with scarlatina. About 
an hour before the little sufferer departed, he 
exclaimed, ‘Pa, I see now! Darkness is all 
gone! Day is come! His father inferred 
from the incident that he was better, and 
would probably recover. But an hour passed, 
and he was with the angels!” 

—_——~——_ 


A BOY’S RELIGION. 

“ My son,” said the Rev. Legh Richmond, 
“remember you must die soon, very soon. If 
you are to die a boy, we must look for a_boy’s 
religion, a boy’s knowledge, a boy’s faith, a 
boy’s Savior, a boy’s salvation; or else a boy’s 
ignorance, a boy’s obstinacy, a boy’s unbelief, 
a boy’s idolatry, a boy’s destruction. Remem- 
ber all this, and beware of sin; dread the sin- 
fulness of an unchanged heart ; pray for anew 
one; pray for grace and pardon, and a soul 
conformed to the image of Christ Jesus.” 

_ 


PUNGENT RETORT. 

Said a purse-proud man, just getting into 
his carriage, with his wife and daughters 
flaunting in velvet and furs, toa poor laborer 
who was shovelling coal into his vault: 

“ Joe, if you had not drank rum, you might 


else could have prevented a man of your talents 
and education from making money.” 

“ True enough!” was the indignant reply of 
the poor man, “and if you had not sold rum, 
and tempted me and others to become drunk- 
ards, you might now have been my driver; for 
rum-selling was the only business by which 
you ever made a dollar in your life !” 


SCRAPS. 
Bunyan’s Rippie. 


A man there was, and some did count him mad, 
The more he cast gway the more he had. 


The “sensitive man” stood yesterday look- 
ing at the statue of “ Eve,” in the city hall 
grounds, and wrote the following on the crown 
of his hat -— 

Our sympathy, sweet Eve, is unavailing, 
Although thy lot we cannot help bewailing ; 
The cold is er: we see thee there, and shiver, 
Without a poor leaf, e’en, thyself to kiver. 


This world is not so bad a world 
As some would like to make it; 
For whether good, or whether bad, 

Depends on how we take it. 

A Cuity’s Wants.—‘ Mother, can’t I go 
and have my daguerreotype taken? ‘No, I 
guess it is’nt worth while.’ ‘ Well, then, you 
might let me have a tooth pulled; I never go 
anywhere.’—[ Lynn News. 


The individual who was transported with 
oe has been recalled, leaving rapture be- 
ind. 
A down east editor asks his subscribers to 
y up, that he may play a similar joke upon 
is creditors. 
We like to see a good joke go round. 


Why isa person asking questions the strang- 
est of all individuals ? Because he’s the querist. 





A few years | 
{ since, she with the rest of the family came 


have been riding in my carriage—for nothing | 


! 
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Poetry. 
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ANGEL VOICES. 


BY MARY AuGusfa. 


They come tous, those angels bright, 
In childhood’s happy hour, 

When playing ’mid the flowrets bright, 
They come with magic power, 

And whisper gently to the heart, 
In accents soft and clear, 

Of happiness more real far 
Than aught that dwelleth here. 


Again they come, more gently come, 
To manhood in his pride; 


Ah! ’tis the “still small voice” that speaks, 


To cheer, or sadly chide ; 

And in that touching, winning way, 
Alone to angels given, 

They seek to turn his heart from earth, 
And draw his thoughts to heaven. 


And to the aged saint they come, 
When earthly cares are o’er, 

To bear his spirit far away 
Where sorrow is no more; 

And then, those angels bright and fair, 
Their heavenly voices raise, 

To cheer the pilgrim on his way, 
With songs of love and praise. 


Ah yes, they ever gently come, 
At morn, at noon, at eve, 

To chide, when’er we go astray, 
And comfort, when we grieve; 

To heal the wounded, bleeding heart, 
To cheer the sad and lone, 

And point the weary wanderer here 
To a far better home. 


Then heed those angels when they come, 
Though low their voices be, 

In a sweet, holy, heavenly tone 
They’re speaking unto thee ; 

And then, when all thy days are o’er 
And earthly ties are riven, 

Gently they’ll bear thy soul away, 
Up to thy home in Heaven. 

Cincinnati, Feb. 8, 1854. 


THE ANGEL SISTER. 
BY MRS. SARAH W. BROOKS. 


We had a little sister— 
Her eyes were blue and fair ; 
And golden in the sunshine 
Were the ringlets of her hair. 


Ali day among the blossoms 
We danced away the hours, 
— we thought her fairer 

TMan all the summer flowers. 


But when the roses opened, 

And skies were blue and deep 
The little one grew weary— 

And we laid her down to sleep 


We have a little sister 
But we cannot see her now— 
Who walks in snowy garments, 
With glory on her brow. 


Her eyes are clear and strong, 
And shining are her wings ; 
And angel-ones have taught her 

That pleasant song she sings. 


Her grave is white with daisies ; 
But far away on high 

We have alittle sister 
Whose home is in the sky! 


MARCH. 
BY WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT. 

The stormy March is come at last, 

With wind, and cloud, and changing skies; 
I hear the rushing of the blast, 

That through the snowy valley flies. 
Ah, passing few are they who speak, 

Wild stormy month! in praise of thee; 
Yet, though thy winds are loud and bleak, 

Thou art a welcome month to me. 
For thou, to northern lands, again 

The glad and glorious sun dost bring, 
And thou hast joined the gentle train 

And wear’st the gentle name of Spring. 
And, in thy reign of blast and storm, 

Smiles many a long, bright, sunny day, 
When the changed winds are soft and warm, 

And heaven puts on the blue of May. 
Then sing aloud the gushing rills 

And the full springs, from frost set free, 
That, brightly leaping down the hills, 

Are just set out to meet the sea. 
The year’s departing beauty hides 

Of wintry storms the sullen threat; 
But in thy sternest frown abides 

A look of kindly promise vet. 
Thou bring’st the hope of these calm skies, 

And that soft time of sunny showers, 
When the wide bloom, on earth that lies, 

Seems of a brighter world than ours. 
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YOUTH’S COMPANIY. 


PuBLIsHED WEEKLY, BY NaTuanieL WILL! 
At No. 22 School Street, Boston, Ms. 





W.Hyde, Portland, E.F.Duren, Bangor, “Agents 
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